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and Maryland; Thomas Jones, Ellis Jones, David E. Jones, Ed- 
ward Evans, John Owens, Roger Watkins, Watkin Watkins, 
William Watkins, John Humphreys, Humphrey Humphreys, 
Benjamin Herbert, Morgan D. Morgans, J. R. Jones, J. Jones, 
John Cadwallader, David Cadwallader, David Lloyd, John Da- 
vies, Mary Chidlaw, Robert and Stephen Thomas, from Wales. 
By the year 1821, nearly all the land in Radnor Township was 
taken up. 

Elijah Adams was the first Justice of the Peace in Radnor 
and held the office for many years. Thomas Warren opened the 
first tavern in 1811, in a log building 20 x 32 feet and two stories 
high. The first child born in the settlement was David Penry, 
Jr., and the second Mary Jones (Warren) in the spring of 1807. 

As in all Welsh settlements, 
the history of the settlements 
is the story of their religious 
and educational growth. The 
history of the family is one 
with that of the school and 
church. So it is in Radnor. 
Nothing in the story of this 
settlement attains the promi- 
nence of the story of the 
school-house and the church. 

RADNOR BAPTIST CHURCH. From the earliest schools were 

conducted and the youth in- 
structed in the means available. In 1821 there were three log 
school-houses within the township, on the farms of John Philips, 
Ralph Dildine and Benjamin Kepler. In later vears the number 
grew to fourteen, while the number of children enrolled became- 
approximately three hundred. 





The first church organized in the township was of Baptist 
denomination. It was constituted May 4, 1816, with the follow- 
ing members: John Philips, Hannah Philips, William David, 
Thomas Walling, David Penry, Mary Penry, James Gallant, 
Elenor Lodwig, Daniel Bell, Reuben Stephens and Elizabeth 
Stevens. For two vears they had no pastor. The earlier pastors 
were: 1818-1824, Elder Drake; 1827-1829, Jesse Jones; 1830- 
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1836, Thomas Stephen; 1836-1842, Elias George. The first 
church edifice was of logs and stood near the graveyard. In 1833 
a stone church was erected on the same site. In 1867 a brick 
church was erected and in 1903 the present beautiful brick church 
was built. This church has always been strong, and during its 
career has numbered close to 200, besides sending out several 
ministers and missionaries to other lands. At the present time it 
has a membership of about 150 and supports a vigorous Sunday 
School. 


Probably as early as 1808 the Methodist Church was repre- 
sented by an itinerant minister, who preached at the cabins of 





RADNOR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Henry Perry and Elijah Adams. A society of the church was 
effected in 1812 at the cabin of Henry Perry. It became con- 
nected with the Delaware circuit of the Ohio Conference. In 
1838 a frame church was erected and the church organization 
perfected. In 1858 a brick structure was erected. The present 
membership is about seventy-five. 


In 1820 the Welsh Congregational Church was organized 
at the cabin of John Jones (Penlan), with the following charter 
members: William Penry, Marv Penry, John Jones, Mary Jones, 
Margaret Morgan, D. Morgans, John A. Jones and wife. The 
first pastor was Rev. James Davies. He was succeeded by James 
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Perregrin, 1825; Thomas Stevens, 1827; Rees Powell, 1838; 
Evan Evans, 1853; Rees Powell, 1858; James Davies, 1863; 
Thomas Jenkins, 1870; D. A. Evans, John B. Davis, J. V. Steph- 
ens, and Benjamin Harris, the present pastor. The church was 
remodeled and refurnished in 1904. The present membership is 
about 200 and includes the majority of the descendants of the als 
pioneer families. 

The first Presbyterian Church organized in Radnor Town- 
ship was established in 1819 on the farm of James Dunlap, some 
distance from the Village of Radnor, near the Scioto River. How- 
ever, the Presbyterian Church was organized in the Village of 
Radnor in 1848 by the withdrawal of a number of persons from 
the Congregational Church. The church has not been very 
strong and at the present time numbers about seventy-five mem- 
bers. Rev. Henry Shedd was the first pastor and he was suc- 
ceeded by M. Jones, John Thompson, H. McVey, D. Wilson, J- 
Crouse and others. 

The Welsh Presbyterian Church was organized by recruits 
from those of the Calvinistic and Presbyterian faith, and in 1850 
a house of worship was erected. The pastors were Welsh-speak- 
ing ministers and the language was long employed in the services, 
especially in the Sunday School. In 1877 a brick church was 
erected. ` 

A review of the commercial history of Radnor settlement 
reveals nothing but the most substantial thrift, industry and 
prosperity. Radnor township is a beautiful farming district, 
unsurpassed for fertility, and is largely devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of grain. There is evidence of thrift and prosperity on 
every hand. Radnor village is but a small collection of homes 
about the school and churches. It is located amid a little cluster 
of elevated knolls, hardly rising to the dignity of hills, and is 
surrounded by broad fields and beautiful farms. No more cozy 
and home-like place exists. The farmers in the community have 
grown wealthy upon the products of their fertile fields and almost 
all the inhabitants of the village either own farms in the sur- 
rounding country or have sold their farms and are living in com- 
fort in the village from the proceeds of their sale. 

The township has no poor. All seem to be happy and pros- 
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perous. The Welsh language has about disappeared, although 
the Congregational Sunday-school has a class for the old people 
which is conducted in the Welsh language. 

Before leaving Radnor, mention should be made of the re- 
markably large number of soldiers who enlisted from this place 
in the Civil War. A list carefully compiled from the official 
Roster shows that they number no less than one hundred and 
sixty-one. When it is observed that with the present popula- 
tion, which is not less, and, no doubt, more than the township 
had in 1861, is not over 1,500 and the total number of electors 
is only between three hundred and four hundred, the fact ap- 
pears still the more remarkable. 


SETTLEMENT OF GALLIA AND JACKSON COUNTIES.* 


About the first of April, 1818, six families left their home 
in Kilkinin, Cardiganshire, South Wales, bound for Paddy's 
Run, Butler county, Ohio. The heads of these families were 
John Jones (Tirbach), John Evans (Penlanlas), Evan Evans 
(Tynmawr), Lewis Davis (Rhiwlas), William Williams (Pant- 
fallen), and Thomas Evans. After a perilous voyage of seven 
weeks across the great Atlantic, they arrived in Baltimore, Md., 
on the first day of July, 1818. Immediately after their arrival 
they arranged for two covered wagons drawn by four horses to 
convey them across the mountains as far as Pittsburg. When 
they reached Pittsburg they purchased a flat or push boat built 
for moving families, and embarked for Cincinnati. They under- 
took to manage the boats themselves, consequently their journey 
was beset with more than the usual dangers of such a voyage. 
They finally went ashore at Gallipolis to get provision and to 
enjoy the hospitality of the French settlers at that place, who, 
perhaps, on account of race affinity and sympathy, treated these 
British Celts very kindly. When they awoke in the morning they 
found that their boats had broken loose as a result of a storm 
that had arisen during the night. At this juncture the women 
rebelled and flatly refused to move on any further, and being at- 
tached to the Gallians, they were persuaded to abandon all hope 
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of reaching Paddy’s Run, and effect a settlement in a more con- 
venient point. Without delay these undaunted Welshmen went 
out to where Rodney now stands, to get work on the State road 
then being built from Chillicothe to Gallipolis. While thus em- 
ployed they were told of a fertile and healthy region a few miles 
further west, and were thus led to settle near the village of Cen- 
terville, now a part of Jackson county. The topography of the 
country resembled that of their native land, so each purchased 
land at $1.25 per acre. Immediately they began to hew out 
homes for their families in the midst of wild forests. Being un- 
accustomed and unskilled in the use of the ax, they found the 
work extremely irksome. They first built rude houses of round 
logs to dwell in, then with brave hearts they whacked away to 
clear a “patch” for the spring crop. It is impossible for their 
descendants to-day to even imagine the hardships and privations 
these sturdy pioneers endured. In 1829 David Thomas arrived 
from Wales, and in 1831 Lewis Hughes and Edward Jones came 
to the settlement. Thus about 15 years passed before there was 
any material addition to this colony, save a chance visitor from 
some other Welsh settlement. About 1833 Rev. Edward Jones 
arrived and preached to these Welsh pioneers in their native 
tongue, which was much relished. He soon returned to Wales 
and wrote and published a pamphlet in which he described in 
glowing language the land and resources of Gallia and Jackson’ 
counties. As a consequence about the year 1835, and then on for 
ten years immigrants, principally from Cardiganshire, South 
Wales, came pouring into the neighborhood. They began to lo- 
cate at different points in all directions of the compass, over an 
area perhaps twenty miles in diameter, until the whole of Jeffer- 
son and Madison townships were taken up, and extending to Rac- 
coon, Perry and Greenfield townships, in Gallia county, after- 
wards into Bloomfield, Lick and Coal townships, Jackson county. 
About this time, decade between 1840 and 1850, times were very 
hard. Because of the lack of knowledge of the use of the im- 
plements of husbandry, and because the soil was not very fertile, 
their crops were necessarily poor, and the market even poorer 
than the crops. Wages were extremely low — 16 cents per 
dav — and farm produce scarcely worth hauling to market. Oats 


